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THE PASSIONATE MAN. 
{ Continued. | 

“ Mv son, my son, my beautiful—my brave— 

How proud was [ of thee.” 
Years,—years are passed, and he is not there— 
He kneels no more by his mother’s chair, 
He is gone and now that lady’s gaze, 
Full oft ia fond abstraction strays, 

To a low seat by the lattice, where 
The boy at eve was wont to sit, 
And watch the sportive swallow flit 

Out on the twilight air. 
The household spaniel on the ground 
Beside him hushed in slumber sound. 


Mr. Frances was well pleased with the 
conquest which his daughter had made, 
for he had always envied Mr. Leston his 
broad rich acres, and he was delighted with 
the prospect of their one day being added 
to those which his only child would inherit 
at his death. 

To the Lestons the news which was 
rapidly flying through the village was far 
from being agreeable; and little Charley, 
who had heard it at school, begged Edward 
with tears in his eyes, not to marry Lucy 
Frances, for he said he knew she was not 
good, for he heard her one day, when over 
to Mrs. Frances’ of an errand, reply to her 
mother in a manner which he thought very 
disrespectful, and he could not bear that 
she should come there and treat his moth- 
erina similar way. Edward was very 
angry with his brother, and threatened, as 
you can see in the picture of last week, to 
strike himifhe ever came to him again with 
such falsehoods, as he called the stories 
with regard to Lucy’s disposition. 

Months passed away, and as Mr. and 
Mrs. Leston saw that Edward was serious 
in his attentions to Miss Frances, and 
they had ascertained beyond a doubt that 
she was really very undesirable as a wife, 
and they therefore felt it their duty to 
converse with him about the matter. He 
was extremely angry and in a moment of 
passion had forsaken his home, and the 
next that they heard from him, the ship‘ 
in which he had left his native country 
was spoken far out at sea, bound on a dis- 
tant voyage. This is why that mother sat 
alone by the hearthstone with her domestic 
duties neglected. Deeply those parents 
mourned over the errors of their child, but 
they were christians, and they found a 
solace in trusting in their Father in Heav- 
én. Their minister also comforted them, 
for he bade their sad hearts hope still that 
the wanderer would return to the fold, and 
Would at last be gathered in by the Great 
Shepherd. Lucy Frances appeared to re- 
Stet for a time the loss of her devoted at- 
tendant, but she soon found somebody else, 
and finally almost broke her doting pa- 





tent’s heart by marrying a worthless man 
who treated her with unkindness, and left | 
her a widow at the age of twenty six. 

But now we must follow the fortunes of 
Edward Leston, bound on his distant 
Voyage. Fora time everything which he 





] saw, on account of its novelty, was 
| agreeable, but the first storm made 
} him heartily wish thathe was at home 
| “Midst those green haunts where many 
a spring lies gleaming, 
Fringed with the violets, colored with 
the skies— 
His boyhood’s haunts, through days of 
summer dreaming, 
Under young leaves which shook with 
melodies.” 

Yet amid the broad ocean, and while 
gazing at its wonders, a sense of 
God’s greatness came upon him, and 
he repented of his besetting sin, and 
became a wiser and a better man. 
He resolved, if he lived, to return to his 
home, that his fond parents should have 
no more cause to mourn for his misdoings, 
and fervently he prayed that their lives 
might be spared, and that he might once 
more be clasped in their fond’ embrace.— 
His prayers were answered, and one bright 
summer's day he approached his old home. 
With a fast beating heart he came near 
the open window of a room in which his 
mother was wont to sit in the afternoon. 
Tremblingly he looked in, and there she 
sat with her Bible in her hand, for she had 
gone there to meditate and to pray for her 
absent child, little thinking that he was so 
near her, and that her earnest prayers were 
so soon to be answered. As Edward looked 
at her placid brow, he thought that she 
was unchanged, but he svon saw lines of 
care on her face which had not been there 
when he left, and threads of silver marked 
the hair which at his departure was black 
and glossy as the raven’s wing. ‘ I have 
done this,” said he, ‘* but now she shall 
be happy if I can make her so,” and he 
rushed into the room, forgetting that it 
might be necessary to prepare her for his 
coming. So great and such unexpected 
joy was too much for the mother’s heart to 
bear, and she fainted. Edward thought 
at first that she was dead, and deeply he 
repented of his hasty act; but the mother 
soon was able to return the embrace of her 
prodigal son, and never was a happier 
household than that of John Leston as that 
night they bowed before God, and with full 
hearts thanked and blessed him for their 
reunion. 

Never again was Edward Leston known 
to indulge in a passionate exclamation, for 
he ever after tried to think before he spoke, 
and when tempted to be angry, he thought, 
‘‘what ifmy parents had died before I 
could have asked their forgiveness,” and 
if that had been the case, he well knew 
that he never again could have known 
what happiness was. Think of this, my 
young friends, and when tempted to utter 
an angry word, or to commit a passionate 
act, remember that you may not, like Ed- 
ward, have an opportunity to atone for 
your fault, even though you may repent of 
it ever so deeply. EsTELLE. 


Moral Tales. 


ORIGINAL. 


PAULINE ATHERTON. 
“ Earth willforsake—oh! happy to have given 
Th’ unbroken heart’s first fragrance unto 
Heaven!” 

It was a bright morningin winter. The 
clear, cold air infused new life into those 
who left their comfortable houses to enjoy 
it. The sun shining down upon the pure 
white snow, added brilliancy to the scene, 
while the merry sleigh-bells gladdened the 
heart with their music. The current of 
life had commenced its daily course in the 














busy city. Men of business, with care- 
worn faces hurried toand fro. Pleasure- 
seekers walked briskly on, intent upon 
some anticipated enjoyment. School chil- 
dren mingled with the crowd for a time, 
and then sought the scenes of their mental 
toil. The poor, as well as the rich were 
there, and the gay dress of the fashionable 
belle, painfully contrasted with the scanty 
covering of the poor girl, who hurried on, 
trembling with the cold, and perchance 
suffering from hunger. In the heart of 
each one of that eager throng, emotions 
peculiar to itself found a resting-place.— 
Perhaps some bitter thoughts filled the 
minds of the poor, as they glanced at the 
dazzling display in the shop windows, or 
the rich attire of those who brushed care- 
leesly past them. Perhaps, too, there were 
some of fortune’s favored ones, who kindly 
remembered the homes where want and 
sorrow were found, as their eyes fell upon 
the slender forms, anxious faces, and rag- 
ged garments of the children of poverty.— 
Ella Morton was not one of these. She 
saw not the many objects of sympathy 
which passed before her, save when she 
sought to avoid contact with them in the 
crowd. Sad it seemed that Ella’s sweet 
face was not the index of a mind as lovely. 
To the casual observer, she was beautiful. 
She was amiable too, and beloved by her 
friends; but there was wanting in her 
heart the true spring of right action. Pride 
and vanity occupied the place there, 
where humility should have been found. 
Ella loved the world, and knew nothing of 
those joys which the world cannot give.— 
But she has stopped at an elegant house, 
where having gained a ready admittance, 
we will follow her. It is the home of her 
cousin, Pauline Atherton, who soon ap- 
pears to greet her. 

‘* Why Lina, how sad you look,” was 
Ella’s first exclamation, ‘‘ What can be the 
matter? I hope you'll change that face 
before the party; but come, if you are only 
troubled with the blues, go out with me 
this delightful morning, a walk will cheer 
you. I want you to call at Madame N.’s 
with me to see my dress. I am so impa- 
tient to see it that I cannot wait for it to 
be sent home. Is yours made up yet?” 

**No, Ella, but mine is of no conse- 
quence. I will go out with you.” 

The young girls were soon in the noisy 
street. Ella’s thoughts were upon the an- 
ticipated party; but Pauline, who a week 
before would have sympathized with her 
cousin, now found no pleasure in thoughts 
of gay scenes. A new light had begun to 
dawn upon her mind. She saw herself ac- 
countable for the blessings which she had 
received, and felt a weight of responsibility 
resting upon her, to which she had before 
been a stranger. A holy influence was at 
work upon her heart, should she allow it 
to be dissipated by mingling in gay scenes, 
or should she in solitude, or the compan- 
ionship of those who would point her 
heavenward, seek to strengthen those im- 
pressions, and attend now to the concerns 
of her soul? That morning she had re- 
solved upon the latter course, but her 
cousin’s conversation and joyous anticipa- 
tion of the party to which they had been 
invited, caused her to waver. ‘I shall be 
deemed singular, if 1 remain away,” said 
she to herself. ‘*I will go, there can be 
no possible harm in it if I find a greater 
pleasure in holy things.” This question 
decided in herown mind, Pauline assumed 
her wonted gaiety of manner, and entered 
with spirit into her own, as well as her 
cousin’s preparations for the festive scene. 





The evening was near at hand, andit seem- 





ed necessary that her thoughts should 
dwell much upon it. Ella, delighted that 
the transient gloom which had rested upon 
her cousin’s spirit was dissipated, became 
more gay than ever. Meanwhile Pauline 
strove to quiet her conscience with the 
thought, that she would enter upon a new 
life when this excitement was passed. The 
evening of the party arrived. The cousins 
were there, and their brilliant beauty occa- 
sioned many admiring and envious remarks, 
in the gay saloons of Mrs. M——. Cares- 
ed and flattered, Pauline was envied by 
the less favored ones. But oh! they did 
not know her heart. They saw not the 
weight that rested there. She assumed a 
gaiety which she did not feel, and as she 
glided through the mazy dance, and listen- 
ed to the oft-repeated flatteries of her part- 
ner, her thoughts wandered far away, and 
she longed to be where she could pour out 
her whole soul before an offended God.— 
Remorse was busy at her heart, and bitter- 
ly did she repent that unhappy decision. 

The Sabbath came, with its calm, and 
holy influences. The time when all world- 
ly cares are to be laid aside, and the con- 
secrated hours spent in uninterrupted com- 
munion with the Creator of all. Pauline 
rose early, that she might spend the first 
hours of the day in thoughts of God and 
Heaven. The last Sabbath had been a 
happy day to her, and she trusted that this 
would be the same. But no! wandering 
thoughts came to disturb her devotions ; 
thoughts more in unison with the gay 
scenes of the past week than with the quiet 
solemnity of the Sabbath morn. Flatte- 
ries which she thought had made no im- 
pression on her mind, again seemed to 
sound on her ear with peculiar fascination. 
She endeavored to drive those distracting 
thoughts from her mind, but they crowded 
the more upon her, and at length despair- 
ing of conquering them, she yielded to 
their dangerous influence. The world 
gained a stronger hold on her affections. 
The beauty which she had seef in religion 
diminished, and when the Sabbath bell 
summoned her to the house of God, her 
heart was ill prepared to engage in its ser- 
vices. She could not leave those worldly 
thoughts without the church; they entered 
it with her, and engrossed her mind until 
the clergyman announced his tex‘. ‘“‘ Be- 
hold I stand at the door and knock.” Her 
attention was at first attracted by his so- 
lemn and earnest manner, and riveted by 
his moving representations of the Saviour’s 
love. He spokeof his condescension, his 
long suffering, his infinite love. He spoke 
of him as still standing and waiting for 
admission at the door of sinners’ hearts.— 
Many in the large congregation were melt- 
ed to tears, and among the number was 
the volatile Ella. She resolved to admit 
at once the ‘“‘ Heavenly guest” into her 
heart. The sermon produced a different 
effect upon Pauline. She had grieved the 
Holy Spirit, and would it return? Her 
serious impressions passed away before the 
love of worldly pleasures, which fast re- 
gained its hold on her heart. Gradually 
they left her, and she became again the gay 
thoughtless girl. 

Again Ella Morton threads the crowded 
street. Her face is the same, but how 
changed the expression. ‘ There isa holy 
light in those dark eyes,” and beams of 
compassion and love glanced from them 
upon the destitute ones who met her at 
every step. Now she stops to cheer some 
child whose tearful eyes bespeak @ sorrow- 
ful heart, and again to assist some needy 
one from .a well-filled purse. Blessings 
are called down. upon her. as.she passes-on, 
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heedless of those things which once afford- 
ed her so much pleasure. 

Again she enters the cousin’s home.— 
Softly she treads the darkened chamber, 
for sickness is there. ‘Ella, cousin, 1s it 


you?” and Pauline Atherton extended her 
How sadly changed is she | 


wasted hand. 
since she last received the homage of her 
admirers in the crowded ball-room. The 
bloom has faded from her cheek, and her 
eye has lostits brilliancy. There is settled 
care upon her brow, and an unrest in her 
whole manner which is painful to witness. 
Are you better, Lina?” said Ella, taking 
the proffered hand. ‘* Not much, Ella.— 
You are my comforter now, and I have 
been listening for your footsteps.” She 
took a small Bible from her pillow, and 
gave it to Ella, who understood her cou- 
sin’s meaning, and immediately read, ina 
low, musical voice, some of the passages 
which speak comfort to the repenting sin- 
ner; those which spoke of forgiveness and 
acceptance with God. ‘ Will you pray 
for me, Ella, for I am soon to leave you.” 
The hectic flush deepened upon the suffer- 
er’s cheek as she spoke, and Ella, taking 
her hand in hers, knelt by the bedside and 
offered a simple, fervent petition to Him 
who is ever ready to bless hischildren. It 
was a beautiful sight to see those two 
young girls, the one so soon to leave this 
world, and the other just entering upon 
the Christian life, putting up their peti- 
tions together to Him who answers prayer. 
That prayer, offered in faith was answered. 
The erring one found that peace which she 
had sought so long. ‘She felt her sins 
forgiven by an all gracious God. She 
knew that she was near to Heaven, and 
guided by the Lord.” Even that day she 
was to enter upon her rest. 

The stillevening came on. Pauline had 
been a long time silent, and the anxious 
watchers feared to disturb her repose.— 
Suddenly she roused herself, and with her 
last breath besought her friends not to de- 
lay making their peace with God, not to 
grieve the Holy Spirit. ‘‘ Dear Ella,” said 
she, ** you have a lifeof usefulness before 
you. Mine has been wasted, worse than 
wasted. I refused to admit the Savior into 
my heart, and it would have been just if 
he had forsaken me; but though I am de- 
nied the privilege of living to Him, I am 
happy. All the worldly pleasures I have 
ever enjoyed would not compensate me for 
the loss of the hope that I am accepted.— 
How much greater would have been my 
gain if I had commenced the Christian 
course in health.” The sufferer’s strength 
wasexhausted. She breathed a kind adieu 
to her weeping friends, her spirit broke the 
chain which fastened it to earth, and as- 
cended to meet its God. 

None left that chamber of death with 
hearts unmoved by the touching scene, 
and heart-felt prayers. were offered, that 
all who wifnessed her departure might con- 
secrate themselves immediately to the work 
which Pauline had so much lamented hav- 
ing left undone. GERALDINE. 


9 mn seamen 








Narrative. 
THE NEW SKATES. 


“I do hope the, canal will freeze over 
to-night so that I can try my new skates in 
the morning,” said Freddy Holland, one 
cold evening, to his schoolmates. 

“It is cold enough to freeze anything, I 
should think; but have you new skates ?” 

“ Yes, father bought me a beautiful pair 
this morning; come home with me and 
I'll show ‘them to you.” 

“Agreed! Boys, let’s all go home by 
Mr. Holland’s and see Fred’s new skates !” 

** Well, I will for one,” ‘and I for two,” 
said another, and so on, laughing and 
shouting, the troop of boys drew up in 
front of Mr. Holland’s handsome residence. 

“* Now for a sight of the new skates!" 

** Just let me put my books in the house, 

and then I'll bring them out to you,” said 
Fred, ‘* I know you will all say they are 
well worth looking at.” 
* “Oh, but they are grand ones,” was the 
universal exclamation when Fred reappear- 
ed with his skates. ‘‘ Why, I never saw 
any like them !” 

“No, they are a new kind; Mr. Smith 
unpacked them last night: father bought 
the very best pair from the lot, and he pick- 
ed out the highest priced pair, too; how 
glad I felt when I saw them!” 

‘* Well, if they ai’nt just the nicest skates 








that ever were seen, they must have cost a 
great deal, though!” 

‘* Father never buys a poor article ; and 
there is not another such a pair of skates 
nearer than New York city,” said Fred, 
boastingly. 

“Oh, if Mr. Smith received a lot of 
them. I guess there are others as good as 
yours,” said Jemmy Fritz, laughing. 

**T tell you there ai’nt; the others are 
very nice, but these cost a half a dollar 
more than any of them.” 

** You always think your things a little 
better than other people’s; how much are 
the others ?” 

** Different prices, two dollars, a dollar 
and a half, and some a dollar and a quar- 
ter.” 

“I’ve got a dollar and a quarter of my 
own money, I mean to have a pair of them !” 

**T mean to coax father to get me a 
pair.” 

‘“‘ Father has promised me a new pair 
this winter; I hope he will get them to- 
night.” 

‘*] mean to have a pair before this time 
to-morrow.” 

Just’then two men passed by, and one 
said to the other, “ It is stinging cold to- 
night; I think the canal will be closed be- 
fore morning.” 

** Good news!” eried Fred, clapping his 
hands. 

“*[ tell you what it is, boys, let all of 
us who can raise skates meet on the ice 
right after breakfast, and skate till school- 
time.” 

“* Well, that will be fine.” 

“You will come, won’t you, Edwin 
Merrick ?” 

‘**T wish I could,” replied Edwin sadly, 
** But I haven’t any skates.” 

“Can't your father get you a pair?’ 
asked one of the boys. 

‘** He hasn’t any father,’’ said another, 
compassionately. 

**Hasn’t he? I did’nt know that.” 

All the boys felt so sorry for Edwin that 
they did not care to tala about their skat- 
ing any longer. They wanted to say some- 
thing to comfort him, but, boy-like, they 
did not know how; so they separated for 
their different homes, each one thinking 
how hard it was for a little boy to have no 
father to buy him skates and other nice 
things. 

“Oh, those beautiful skates!’ thought 
Edwin, as he walked slowly home, “ I do- 
wish I had a pair; I wonder if mother 
could’nt get them?” But when he went 
to the house, and saw his mother toiling 
over her sewing to get them needful food, 
he felt that it would be useless to ask her. 
“IT wonder if there is no other way in 
which I can get them,” thought he; and 
long after he had gone to bed that night, 
he lay tossing and wondering to himself 
whether he could not earn the money to 
buy them. The next morning he called at 
Mr. Smith’s store to look at the skates, 
and sawa pair for a dollar and a half, 
which he thought just as good as those 
over which Freddy had boasted so. ‘* Nice 
article that.” said Mr. Smith; “is just 
about the right size for you.” 

“Mr. Smith,” Edwin begun, and then 
he cleared his throat two or three times 
before he could get on; ‘*Mr. Smith, is 
there any way in which I can earn money 
enough to pay for these?” 

“Why, yes; the boy that I had here to 
run of errands and carry home parcels, is 
sick ; if you choose to come and take his 
place, you can earn them in a few days.” 

“‘T should like to, but mother wishes 
me to go to school.” 

** And you wish the skates?” “ Yes sir.” 

‘* Well, if you will come to me a couple 
of hours in the morning, and again in the 
evening when school is done, you shall 
have the skates in two weeks. Do you 
think your mother can let you?” 

“*T guess so, sir; I'll go home and ask 
her.” 

His mother readily gave her permission 
when she saw how anxious her little boy 
was to get the skates. So Edwin began 
to get up very early in the morning, that 
he might finish all his mother wanted done 
by breakfast time, and be ready to go and 
work for Mr. Smith immediately after. 

A hopeful spirit makes a light foot, and 
Edwin was so quick in doing errands that 
Mr. Smith was greatly pleased with him, 
and in about ten days said, “Edwin, to- 
morrow is’Saturday ; if you will come and 





help me all day, you shall have the skates 


to take home with you. My other boy 
will be back next week.” _ Edwin’s eyes 
glistened as heran home to tell his mother 
the good news. He heard the shouts of 
the boys on the canal, (for it was now a 
fine skating-place,) and said to himself, 
‘* To-morrow night at this time I’ll be with 
them, and as happy as aking with my new 
skates all my own earning!” He found 
his mother busy preparing something for 
his grandmother’s rheumatism, and as the 
oid lady groaned out with the pain in her 
shoulder, she said, ‘‘ I am afraid I shall al- 
ways have it, until I get a warm shawl to 
wear in cold weather.” 

**Do put on your black one,” said his 
mother. 

“Oh no, I hope to get to church again, 
when spring comes, and must keep that 
shawl decent to wear there. Besides it is 
not thick enough to keep off rheumatism ; 
a little blanket shawl would be the thing.” 
“1 know it, and I must try and get you 
one very soon.” 

“‘ Has’nt grandmother any warm shawl?” 
asked Edwin. ‘ No.” 

*“ How much would it cost, mother?” 

‘** About a dollar and a half.” 

Just the price of my skates,” thought 
the boy, “ how nice it would be for me to 
give hera shawl. How I should enjoy to 
see her wear it, and in thinking I had help- 
ed to keep away her rheumatism. But, 
then, I should have to: go without the 
skates ; all the other boys have them, and 
it would be so pleasant to go with them to 
the canal to-morrow night! shallI give up 
this pleasure, or not? I'll think about 
it.” He did think, not only that night, 
Lat all the next day while doing errands. 
When he had carried home the last parcel 
for his employer, he went back to get his 
pay; and when that gentleman laid down 
the skates, saying, ‘“‘there they are, my 
boy, all your own, may you have a merry 
time with them,” his heart swelled with 
joy fora moment to think that he owned 
the long coveted skates. But then he re- 
membered his grandmother, and though 
the tears sprung to his eyes, he said in a 
tolerably steady voice, ‘‘ would you as 
leave, sir, that I took one of those blanket 
shawls instead of the skates *” 

**A blanket shawl! what in the world 
would you do with it?” 

** Give it to my grandmother, sir.” 

‘“* What sudden change is this? I thought 
you were halfcrazy for a pair of skates!” 

**So I was, but I heard grandmother 
say last night she could never get well of 
the rheumatism until she had a warm 
shawl.” 

‘And you are going to treat her to one, 
ha?”’ 

**T should like to.” 

“Very well, select the nicest shawl in 
the store. There, what do you think of 
that drab one ?” 

“‘Just the thing for grandmother, but 
have J earned as much as that ?” 

** Yes, and more too; a boy so thought- 
ful of his grandmother’s comfort,” he re- 
plied, as he carefully wrapt up the shawl. 

** Thank you, sir,” said Edwin, leaving 
the store with the parcel in his hand. He 
did not dare to give another look at the 
skates; for somehow, they had never 
seemed so attractive as then. When he 
passed near the canal he whistled loud, 
that he should not hear the shouts of the 
merry skaters; but in spite of himself, his 
eyes filled with tears as he remembered he 
had no skates. But when he entered the 
house, and slipping up to-his grandmother, 


had to laugh at her look of surprise. ‘‘ Oh, 
what a nice warm shawl!” she kept saying 
over and over again, ** what a fine thing to 
keep off rheumatism! If I had such a 
shawl as that, I should be made up for 
life !”” 

‘“« Be ‘made up’ then, grandmother,” he 
said merrily, “ the shawl is yours and no- 
body else’s.” 

** Mine ?” asked the old lady in amaze- 
ment. 

“Yes, yours; I earned it by going on 
errands for Mr. Smith, and I want you to 
wear it for my sake, grandmother.” 

‘“* Dear heart, may the Lord bless you, 
and raise up as kind children to cherish 
you in your old age!” and she laid her 
trembling hand upon his head while her 
lips moved as if in prayer for him. 

Never had grandmother looked so well 
ason that evening, wrapped in Edwin’s 





shawl. She seemed so comfortable and 


spread the shawl around her shoulders, he, 





‘ 
happy that he was more than paid for his 
sacrifice. ‘* And you gave up your skates 
Edwin, for this!” said his mother follow. 
ing him to his little bed-room. “‘ Grand. 
mother needed the shawl so much more, 
mother.” ‘ 

“* My darling son!’ was all she could 
say, but she resolved in her heart that her 
child should have a pair of skates, too, if 
she had to sew all night to get them. She 
did not yet know that God had put it into 
the hearts of some other friends to give 
them to him, and that her extra toil would 
not be required. 

‘On Sunday Edwin felt very happy see- 
ing his grandmother in her warm shawl and 
he thought to himself, “ If I had the skates 
I could not enjoy them to-day; but grand- 
mother can use her shawl all the time—] 
am glad I got it.” 

‘* That is a fine little lad of widow Mer- 
rick’s,” said Mr. Smith to some gentlemen 
who were in his store Saturday night, “a 
manly little fellow,” he repeated, and then 
he told them the story of the skates and 
shawl. 

‘“* The good boy! he shall have a pair 
of skates, for he deserves them if evera lad 
did ;” and the money was quickly produc- 
ed to pay for the very best skates in the 
store. 

On Monday morning, when Edwin was 
in the yard sawing wood, a boy came up 
and handed him a parcel on which was 
written, “‘ For Master Edwin Merrick, from 
some friends who have heard with pleasure 
of his generous conduct to his grandmoth- 
er, and who feel that, though men, they 
might learn a lesson of self-denial froma 
boy.” 

Edwin tore open the papers hastily, and 
shouted for joy when he saw the skates! 

Aunt Harrie. 


Morality. 
AUNT MARTHA’S YARNS.—NO. 2. 


[See page 167.] 


Aunt Martha had been very busy all day 
making a new dress for Hetty Johnson to 
wear upon her sixth birth-day. Hetty, I 
am sorry to say, had been rather trouble- 
some. She was constantly pulling the 
dress out of aunt Martha’s hand, to see 
how this part, and that part, and the other 
part, looked ; and when her mother reprov- 
ed her for it, she said, sulkily, ‘ That she 
was not doing anything—she had not 
touched the dress.’ Aunt Martha looked 
at her reprovingly, but said nothing, until 
it was time to gather the children, and 
take out the knitting ; then she began the 
following ‘ yarn.” 

When I was a little girl, there lived next 
door to my father’s, a boy, whose name was 
‘Andy Jones.’ He was a good-natured, 
merry boy; more fond of fun and mischief, 
than of his books or work, and ready at 
any time to run away from school, for fish- 
ing or berrying, or any other sport that was 
to be found. 

Many a whipping he got; but what car- 
ed Andy for a whipping! He alternated 
between his father’s horsewhip and the 
teacher’s ferule, with as little fear or rever- 
ence for the one as for the other, until the 
boy got a nickname, by which they called 
him; and then he began to be ashamed of 
being punished so often; and instead of 
leaving off doing wrong, he began to tell 
falsehoods, to conceal what he had done— 
so that, in alittle while, he went from bad 
: worse, and besides being roguish, was @ 

iar. 

Oh it is a dreadful thing ! when children 
first begin to say that which is not true. 
A slight deception, then another, and 4 
greater, and then another and another, until 
there is no retraction, and alas! but little 
hope of forgiveness. Better any thing than 
a falsehood ! 

Soon all the little boys and girls, with 
whom Andy associated, began to feel afraid 
of him, and then to dislike him, and finally 
to shun his company. He used to 8aJ; 
they had done, or said things, which they 
had not; and onechild never loves another 
in whom it has not confidence. They were 
right in distrusting Andy, as you shall see. 

We all used to go to school together, at 
a little red school-house ; and, as was com- 
mon in my young days, we used to have 
new teacher very often. Each one, whet 
he first came, was very severe. He want- 
ed us to know that we must mind him, and 
then he had no more trouble. One time 
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we had a teacher whose name was Jared 
Bush. He was different from all the 
others; for instead of whipping constantly, 
he had way of coaxing into doing just 
what he wanted. He used to give rewards 
to those who did well—sometimes a large 

r, or peach, or apple, and sometimes 
fowers—anything that showed his appro- 
bation. One morning he brought an un- 
usually fine bunch of grapes into school ; 
put that morning no one did well enough 
to earn it, and it was put carefully away 
in the desk until afternoon. When after- 
noon came, it was gone / 

‘Who of you,’ he asked, as soon as he 
missed it, ‘has taken the grapes from my 
desk ?” : / 

Noreply. ‘Don’t be afraid,’ he said 
kindly ; ‘ you will do a much worse thing 
by being afraid to confess it, than by tak- 
ing the grapes; for if you wish to conceal 
it,it becomes a theft. Speak out whoever 
took it.’ 

Not a word in answer. We all hung 
down our heads; we were ashamed to have 
him even suspect us. 

‘Very well!’ he said, looking around 
him with an angry look uponus. ‘If you 
can’t tell of yourselves, others shall tell of 
you. I will begin with the first seat in the 
school—and wee to the scholar who tells 
me a falsehood !’ 

He began with me; andI was so fright- 
ened at the loud, angry way in which he 
called my name, that I could hardly an- 
swer. And so he went through the school 
—every scholar saying ‘ No sir!’ 

By the time he came to the last one, his 
face waa very pale, and starting up, he be- 
gan opening the desks, and examining 
their contents. There was onelittle, lame, 
sick boy in the school. He was a great 
favorite with us al!, for he was gentle and 
patient, and we all had a peculiar feeling, 
for we knew that he was a pious boy and 
felt that Jesus loved him, and no one ever 
spoke rudely to him or treated him harsh- 
ly, even in play. What was our astonish- 
ment, and dismay, to see Mr. Bush take 
out from his desk the stem of grapes! I 
do not think there was a child in the school 
but dropped its head, and every little heart 
beat faster. 

Our teacher looked at him keenly. The 
blood rushed into Willie’s pale face, and 
the tears into his eyes, but he did not look 
guilty, and in an instant we all felt that he 
was innocent. So did Mr. Bush; and lay- 
ing his hand gently on Willie’s head, he 
said, 

‘Children! here is the stem of the bunch 
ofgrapes in Willie’s desk. Now, some 
one has told a talsehood, and some one 
must be punished—shall it be our little, 
lame boy ?” 

‘No sir! 
the school. 

‘But here has been sin—and sin must 
be punished ; either Willie must suffer, or 
the child who has done wrong. No one 
of us believes that to behim.’ You might 
have heard a pin drop in school, it was so 
still. 

‘ Willie,’ said the teacher, with an effort 
which we all felt, ‘I am sorry for you.— 
But unless it canbe proved that you did 
not take the grapes, you must suffer—the 
innocent for the guilty. Come up to my 
desk ! 

A dozen children sprang to their feet.— 
‘Oh, Mr. Bush, take me—I will be punish- 
ed—not poor Willie.’ 

A smile stole over his angry face. 

‘Very well,’ said he, ‘ there is some good 
left in my school yet. Take your choice— 
I will put any one of you in Willie’s stead.’ 

‘Please sir, take me!’ said a delicate 
little girl. ‘Iam Willie’s sister, and I 
should suffer if any one.’ 

‘You are right, Margaret,’ was the only 
answer. ‘Come to the desk.’ 

The child, white as her apron, walked 
straight up. But, lame as he was, Willie 
was before her, and erect as if the hand of 
God had not been upon him, he stood be- 
side Mr. Bush. 

‘Iam innocent,’ he said; ‘but no one 
ever yet took a stroke that belonged to 
Willie Hunt.’ 

‘Children!’ said the teacher, looking 
wound upon our little excited faces—* this 
18 too bad; and the guilty child who al- 
lows this one instant longer, shall be se- 
verely flogged, and turned away from the 
in everlasting disgrace. Now, or 
Rever You might almost have heard our 

beat— but no one stirred. 


No sir |’ was heard all around 





* Andy Jones,’ culled he at last, ina tone 
which started us likea clap of thunder,— 
‘miserable coward! I have from the first 
suspected you; and now your face tells 
me that you are guilty. Dastardly, wicked 
boy—thief and liar! receive the reward of 
your actions.’ With long strides he went 
to Andy’s desk—dragged the trembling 
boy into the centre of the room, and—oh, 
even now I cannot bear to think how he 
screamed and prayed for mercy, which he 
did not receive. ‘There!’ said the teacher 
at last, as he loosened his hold upon him, 
‘go, and never forget that no one sin grows 
so fast as the sin of speaking falsehood, 
and that it leads, as it has with you, to 
every thing that is low, mean, and wicked. 
May God forgive you! for sure never boy 
needea forgiveness more.’ 

There was a red spot on Hetty’s cheek, 
as aunt Martha finished; and I am glad to 
say, when tempted to say even a little thing 
which was not strictly true, she remember- 
ed ‘ Andy Jones.’ 

‘Please tell me more of Willie Hunt,’ 
asked the fet child. And so the yarn 





The sailor boy would need the strong 
hand—the firm purpose—the bold decision 
—the strength to suffer. But the forecast 
of the mother went beyond all this, and to 
higher wants. Her son, hastening to the 
perilous sea, needed what could only be 
furnished by the precious Word of God.— 
How much given in that gift—that “holy 
thing,” and with a praying mother’s bles- 
sing upon it, for how much may we hope 
concerning that son. 

A pleasant thought it is, that so many 
of our seamen have godly mothers. How 
can the parents of men exposed to so much 
peril and suffering be other than persons 
of prayer. And never should the mariner 
be suffergd to leave the parental fire-side, 
without the precious Word of God, and 
such valuable religious books as may be 
safe guides of the soul in the path of life. 

The incident of this article reminds us 
that within twelve months, not less than 
two thousand lives have been lost by mar- 
ratine disasters. How earnestly do such 
sounds of sorrow from the sea call upon us 
to do all in our power for the spiritual wel- 











about Willie was promised for the next | fare of our seafaring brethren! Simon. 
evening. Lette Linpen.  [ Reaper. N. Y. Obs. 
Benevolence. Religion.. 











INCIDENT ON THE SEA-SHORE. 


A long, but very pleasant walk brought 
me to the shore of one of those beautiful 
bays whic’ indent the coast of Southern 
Massachusetts. The sun was just going 
down, pouring a flood of radiance over that 
noble sheet of water, giving the whole ex- 
panse the appearance of liquid silver; not 
a wave now ruffling the surface. 

But I have seen those, now so placid 
waters, swept by the fierceness of the storm, 
and lashing all those now peaceful shores 
with mountain waves. But recently had 
that frightful storm passed, which had 
made such a visit of sorrow to these bor- 
ders of the sea. And even now, and just 
at hand, was one of the painful evidences 
of its power. 

“‘T have just found a seaman’s chest,” 
said a friend I met on the beach; and we 
hastened to the sad duty of ascertaining its 
contents, and to learn, if possible, the name 
of its owner. It had been drifting about 
in the bay, and the tide had just left it on 
the shore. 

I could not but think of the storm that 
had separated it from its owner. Here 
was his property, but no voice of his was 
heard to claim it. Others and strangers 
are to open the chest he had so often made 
the home of his effects, while he himself 
was—who could tell us where? 

We took out one article after another of 
cloth, heavy with salt water, in which the 
chest had been floating. This was his— 
and that was his. He had worn this article 
and that. The warm heart ofa living man 
had beaten beneath these vestments. But 
they do not cover him now. He has an- 
other winding sheet! The tempest ‘had 
sent his property here for us to inspect— 
where had it sent him? Even after the 
most thorough search, we could find no 
name, not an initial even. 

But we found a precious treasure in the 
sailor’s chest. No diamond of Brazil—no 
gem of the western coast. So precious, 
yea, the price of it was above rubies. It 
was the Word of God. We were glad to 
see it. The sight of it senta tide of 
pleasant thoughts through our hearts. If 
we knew not where the tempest had sent 
the body, we could not but hope that this 
precious Bible had sent the spirit to a 
heavenly home. No name yet met our 
eyes. But these beautiful lines cut out of 
some book or periodical were pasted on the 
fly leaf: 

A parent’s blessing on her son, 
with this holy thing ; 
The love that would retain the one, 
Must to the other cling. 
Remember ’tis no common toy, 
A mother’s gift! remember boy. 

In company with the Bible we found a 
daguerreotype of a lady—beyond question 
the mother of that son; the giver of that 
precious book. As we gazed on the placid 
features, we could not but think those 
beautiful lines were placed there by her 
whose image was now before us. Her 
own fond and pious heart had made this 
gift, and sought an expression of maternal 
love in these lines. A pious mother’s 
blessing with such a gift! 





RETURN OF THE PRODIGAL. 


F was the son of a devoted New 
England minister,the child of many prayers. 
His mind was carefully stored with religi- 
ous knowledge, and disciplined in the best 
schools of his native city. Evil compan- 
ionships, however, early led him astray from 
the paths of virtue. A vicious habit of no- 
vel-reading alienated him from the open 
fountains of wisdom, and drew him away 
from parental influence and restraint. 

At length his restless and adventurous 
spirit sought a sphere of unchecked indul- 
gence, and he went to the Pacific coast.—— 
There he found his associates among the 
thoughtless sons of fortune, -and gave him- 
self up to the life of a homeless adventurer. 
Prosperity and adversity served alike to 
harden his heart. Early convictions were 
stifled. The house of God neglected. 

But there were bands in his wickedness 
stronger than those of Satan. The anxious 
and aching hearts of his parents were turn- 
ed to God. Unceasing, believing prayer 
ascended in his behalf. His father, espe- 
cially, cherished the unwavering conviction 
that his wayward son, after running the 
prodigal’s career of vice and folly, would 
trace the prodigal’s steps of penitence and 
salvation. Year after year he clung to the 
divine promises, and pleaded them earnest- 
ly at the mercy-seat. He felt that he 
could not be denied. 

A few days ago the hearts of father, mo- 
ther, and friends were gladdened by the 
intelligence that the lost was found—that 
the prodigal had returned. He had visited 
a remote South American port, and on his 
return voyage, he was the only cabin pas- 
senger. The captain had depended on 
him to furnish a supply of cards, novels, and 
other sources of time-killing, soul-destroy- 





-ing amusements; and he, in turn, know- 


ing the disposition of the captain, had look- 
ed to him for an adequate supply. The 
few means of diversion were soon exhaust- 
ed, and after being ten days at sea the 
young man found nothing to do but think. 
His past life came up in review before him, 
and conscienee revived. Early teachings 
whispered around him. An injured fath- 
er’s persevering faith and a weeping mo- 
ther’s counsels haunted his solitary berth. 
The emptiness of worldly pleasures and the 
vanity of earthly plans led him to reflect on 
the surer joys and riches of the Christian. 
He turned to the word of God and read 
hiscondemnation. His guilt rose moun- 
tain-high, as the Holy Spirit unfolded the 
immaculate law. He fell upon his knees 
and cried for pardon. ; 

By one of those providences which call 
forth the adoration of the devout, there 
were in the cabin of this ship copies of Nel- 
son’s Cause and Cure of Infidelity, Baxter’s 
Call to the Unconverted, James’ Anxious 
Inquirer, and Abbott’s Young Christian— 
the first to dispel his sceptical doubts, the 
second to fasten the arrow of conviction in 
his heart, the third to instruct his inquiring 
soul, and the last to present encourage- 
ments and allurements to the Christian life. 
He read them all prayerfully. Before the 
vessel reached San Francisco, the great 
question was settled, we hope, forever.— 





He found peace in believing, and entered 
at once on the new life of Christian disci- 
pleship. He made his way immediately 
to the sanctuary, engaged in Sabbath- 
school instruction, sought the company of 
ministers and godly men—abandoning his 
former companions in sin, or visiting them 
only to labor for their salvation; and his 
letters to his parents breathed the spirit of 
penitence and consecratien, coupled with 
the most touching expressions of gratitude 
and affection. The“ fatted calf” would be 
a small testimony of the joy that fills the 
house long saddened by the wandering 
prodigal, but now gladdened by his return. 

Christian parents, and especially those 
whose sons are far away from home and 
from God, will find encouragemect to their 
faith in this narrative. There are few cases 
apparently more hopeless of reformation 
and conversion than the one before us.— 
Pride kept him from coming home; an 
evil conscience restrained him from places 
and companionships likely to benefit him; 
only a vigorous faith could anticipate the 
possibility ofa change. Yet grace triumph- 
ed; God’s truth is vindicated ; everlasting 
promises have their fulfilment ; the prodi- 
galreturns. Trust that grace; cling to 
those promises: your prodigal son may yet 
be saved.—[ Am. Mess. 








Parental. 
THE COLT ON THE HILL-TOP. 


As I was one day journeying along, I 
noticed within an enclosure on the top of a 
green hill, a mare, with her colt by her 
side. I was looking upon her with plea- 
sure; for, in all the brute creation, a horse, 
it appears to me, is the noblest expression 
of the thought of God. But while I was 
gazing at her, I perceived that she was 
very restless. She would walk up to the 
high fence, and, stretching her head far 
over it, look wistfully down the hill. At 
the bottom ran a stream of clear, fresh wa- 
ter. Then she would walk back to the 
colt; then uneasily return to the fence.— 
There was evidently a strong struggle be- 
tween appetite and affection. 

At length she approached the fence.— 
With a single bound the graceful animal 
cleared it. Her thirst had become irre- 
pressible. Down the hill she ran. She 
reached the brook. The pellucid water 
was gurgling over its pebbly bed. It flash- 
ed in the sunshine, as tempting as the 
waves that touched the lips of Tantalus.— 
She bent her head to slack her long-sub- 
dued thirst; but before her mouth had 
reached the water, the little colt on the top 
of the hill netghed. She required no se- 
cond call; no second look was given to the 
rivulet; no drop of water passed her lips, 
but up the hill she ran, or rather flew, as 
if she had invisible wings. I watched her 
—this noble animal, filled with a noble in- 
stinct, and exerting all her powers to meet 
its requirements. It was “ beautiful ex- 
ceedingly,” and I wondered to see this 
Christian virtue of self-denial practised by 
a brute. I pondered upon it, and consider- 
ed if, by some mistake, she could possibly 
have got the soul that should have been 
given to some fashionable mother. 

‘When I have seen the weary mother 
watching so patiently, knowing no sleep 
nor rest, tasting no food, forgetting all but 
the wants of her child, I have thought of 
the little colt on the hill-top. 














Natural History. 


NOVEL BATTLE. 

The author of “‘ The Voyage to India,” 
a late English work, describes a combat 
which he once witnessed in the Straights 
of Malacca, between a shark and a turtle: 

“One day, while lying at anchor and 
whistling for a breeze, the steward rushed 
in with the strange announcement that a 
shark and a turtle were engaged in a fight 
alongside. Doubtfal and amazed at the 
account of so unusual and unequal a com- 
bat, we all rushed on deck; and there, 
sure enough, we saw an immense shark and 
a turtle of venerable antiquity, if one might 
judge by his size and the profusion of bar- 
nacles and other parasites with which he 
was decorated. Without respect for his 
age and quaker-like habits, the shark made 
furious charges at poor turtle, who oppos- 
ed the dangerous jaws of the enemy with 
the full front of his back, on which no im- 
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pression could be made. On one occasion 

the turtle did not turn sharp enough, which 

cost him the greater part of one unlucky 

flipper. Indignant at the perversion of 
such aldermanic banquet to the voracious 

and indiscriminating appetite ofa shark, 
our skipper intervened with a harpoon, but 
with such ill-judged aim, that it fell but- 
end foremost, instead of on the point; 
whereupon, in our disappointment, we 
would gladly have pitched him after it. It, 
however, answered the purpose of scaring 
away the shark for a few moments, which 
the turtle made the most of to scuttle off 
to the bottom, where he was safe from the 
attacks of his ravenous admirer.” 


Editorial. 


A CHAPTER ON LITTLE CHILDREN. 

Blessings on little children! They are the 
joy and sunshine of every home where we find 
them. Most truly has Tupper said, “A babe 
in a house is a well-spring of joy.” I really 
pity that household which is uncheered by the 
innocent prattle, and merry laughter of child- 
hood. They seem necessary to our happiness 
—to keep our-hearts fron growing old—to keep 
them warm and fresh, full of kindly emotions. 
I have never yet been so sad or depressed, or 
the quiet of my heart so ruffled by unkind and 
sinful feelings, but the voice of a child, an in- 
nocent, happy child—has been able to drive 
away the “evil spirit,” even as did David’s 
music from Saul. I am truly grateful, that 
among my innumerable blessings, my Heaven- 
ly Father has given me two dear little brothers. 
They are a great comfort to me, and they 
seemed very precious to me last winter, when 

_I was a close prisoner to the house by illness. 
As four o’clock drew near, how eagerly I lis- 
tened, aud what music it was to my ears to 
hear their bounding footsteps—and then the 

. aight of their bright faces, and their affection- 

rate “ How do you feel, sister?” would banish 
all thoughts of pain or weariness, and I would 
forget there was such a thing as an aching 
head, or sore throat in the world. My most 
pleasant memories of the past are connected 
with liltle children. Well do I remember how 
kindly and lovingly I was welcomed by a little 
flock, in a distant seminary, when I returned 
to my sphere of labor after a separation of a 
few months. Did it not rejoice my very heart 
to see those bright, earnest little faces, and 
hear their little voices saying, “I am so glad 
you have come back, Miss Annie.” And when 
at night I was passing from the school-room, 
a little pale-faced girl, dressed in mourning, 
a stranger who had attracted my attention 
through the day, caught hold of my dress and 
said in a gentle tone, “ May. J not love you 
too?” Think you not my heart opened to re- 
ceive her? 

A few days ago, while I was at the “ Par- 
sonage,” a letter was received by my dear 
pastor, from a sister at the Sandwich Islands. 
Ae read aloud an expression of a little neice, 
which made me love the dear little girl. They 
had just received the intelligence that a sister 
and aunt was coming to them, was even then 
on the mighty waters. As soon as she heard 
this, she ran to find a little sister, exclaiming 
joyfully, ‘‘Emma, Emma! aunt Deborah is 
really, truly, surely coming! I’m so glad !— 
I’m so glad! I wish everybody knew it!” 

I am a happy auntie, and I verily believe, in 
all Christendom, you will not find more lovely 
little girls and boys. I must tell my little 
renders about my neices and nephews,—give 
them an introduction, I call them my “bou- 
quet.” First, my sweet little violet, so gentle 
and modest, with large blue eyes, and dimpled 
cheeks. She has left the “old homestead” 
under the elms and gone to.a city home, and 
I am a little sad when I think that this spring 
she will not‘be here to bring me the first but- 
tercup, and violet,—to pluek the tiny “ hous- 
tonia,” and say “ See the itty bright eyes.”— 
And my precious “ daisy,” towards whom my 
heart flows out with unalterable tenderness. 
She is a most sweet and affectionate child— 
perfectly charming in my eyes. I do not think 
I ever felt such a thrill of joy as when she put 
her little soft hand against my-face, and said, 
*T love you, aunt Annie, dearly—bery much 
"deed.” 

My little “ Johnay jump-up” is as bright 
and lovely as the flower whose name I have 














given him. It is decidedly a treat to hear the 

dear little boy tell stories from his Tract Pri- 

mer, and little books, and also from the “ best 

of Books.” One day, when his kind uncle Al- 

fred was at his home on a visit, he used his 

tuning-fork. A little while after, Johnny came 
and said, “ Please, uncle Allie, let me take 
your tuning knife.” Not many months ago a 
sweet little baby brother was given him. Oh, 
how full of joy was his little heart, and hew 
much he loved the wee stranger. How much 
pleasure he took in looking at it, wrapped up 
so daintily in blankets, and in kissing its tiny 
hand and cheek. But it was a treasure “ lent,” 
not given—to budon earth, and bloom in 
heaven.” It gladdened its fond parents’ hearts 
a few short weeks, and then the Good Shepherd 
took it to his own arms. It died with the 
flowers, and was Jaid from its cradle-bed in the 
quiet church-yard. Poor little Johnny missed 
his brother sadly, and went often to visit his 
grave. One day, as he was sitting with play- 
things around, he began talking to himself.— 
Said he, “1 wish little brudder would come 
back. I think he has staid in heaven long 
enough. J don’t want to go to heaven, till I 
have been to H——” where his grand-parents 
live. He is a darling boy, and I love him dear- 
ly. I shall not say much about my “ pink” and 
“ moss-rose bud,” save that they are “ beautiful 
babies,” and laugh, and crow, and sing in the 
prettiest way imaginable. 

And now my little black, blue, and grey 
eyed readers good bye. I have had a pleasant 
time recalling these things, and I trust you 
will have a pleasant time reading them. I love 
you all—and I want you to love me, though 
you have never seen me—just as I love Mr. 
Willis, “ The Exile,” “Evangeline,” “Estelle,” 
though I have never met them “ face to face.” 

Children-loving AunT ANNIE. 


; EEE 
ANSWER TO A PUZZLE 
In the Youth’s Companion of 23d March. 
The boy had seven apples. At the first gate 
he gave half his apples and a half one over— 
which is 4 apples. Then he had remaining 3 
apples. At the second toll he gave half his 
remaining apples and half one over, which is 
2 apples. At the third gate he gave half his 
remaining apples and a half one over, which 
was all the one he had. CAROLINE. 
Medway, March 27, ’54. 


Mr. EJitor.—I noticed a question proposed 
iM your paper of the 23d March, ‘If there was 
a boy in a cellar with twelve ears of corn in it, 
how many days would it take a rat to carry it 
of, if he carried three ears a day ?’ I suppose 
that the rat must carry off its own ears, conse- 
quently it will take him twelve days. 

Brimfield, Ms. Mary Woop Hussarp. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


GrandRiver Times Office, G’d Haven, Michigan, 
March 18, 1854. 

Mr. Willis, dear sir.—We have not received 
the Youth’s Companion for some weeks past. 
Sir, will you forward us a number containing 
the Prospectus? We will publish it. Our 
neice, to whom, after we have done with it, 
we had given the “Companion,” frequently 
calls for it. It makes our hearts ache to see 
the tears gather in her eyes, as we answer, no 
“ Companion” to-day. 

We have found your excellent Journal very 
valuable in furnishing us with much choice 
selected matter for our own “ T%mes.” 

Yours respectfully, J.W. Barns & Co. 


Bellevue, Ohio, March 23, 1854. 


Mr. Nathaniel Willis, dear sir.—Enclosed 
I send you one dollar for the Youth’s Compan- 
ion another year. I would not be without it 
for double the price of it. I have had it for 
six or seven years, and like it very much. I 
sent to you from Bellows Falls, Vermont, to 
stop it for the time being, and now you will 
lease to forward it to Bellevue post office, 
Turon County, Ohio, and you will oblige me 
your old subscriber. James Tay.or. 
Iron Mountain, Missouri, March 16, 1854. 
M1. Willis, sir—I have perused your paper, 
and I find that it contains a great deal of use- 
ful instruction and wholesome advice for the 
sages and youths of our country. E. P. 











Daricty. 
THE BOOK FOR THE UNHAPPY. 


‘Sir, canI suit you with a book to-day? 
said a southern colporteur to a wealthy man.— 
* No,’ was his reply, ‘I don’tread much. I am 
a miserable man. I have nothing to do. I 
have property enough to keep me a hundred 
years, if I could live so long, but it don’t make 
me happy. Have you any book that would tell 
a man how to be happy ? ‘Oh, yes.’ ‘What 
is it?” ‘The Bible.’ ‘How big a book is it ? 











you see them.’ ‘ Well, tell me what it reads 
about first. WhenI had informed him, he 
said, ‘I must have that book.” I sold him a 
number of books, but although he had some 
education, and was worth fifteen or twenty 
thousand dollars, he was ignorant of the Bible, 
of Christ, and heaven. 

—= 


A PERILOUS ADVENTURE IN A CAVE. 


The St. Louis Democrat says that on the 3d 
ult., while the Mississippi steamer, Flag, was 
aground near St. Genevieve, which is about 
forty miles south of St. Louis, Capt. Gray, the 
pilot, accompanied by an Englishman, started 
to explore the great cave at that place. At a 
distance of two miles from the mouth, their 
lamp was broken. After groping in the dark 
for a while, they discovered a “ chimney” lead- 
ing upwards, which the Englishman managed 
to ascend, and reached the surface. Capt. 
Gray could not ascend it, and the Englishman, 
after marking the place, proceeded for assist- 
ance. Returning with several friends, he 
could not find the chimney, and finally, procur- 
ing a party composed of four steamboat crews, 
he entered the mouth of the cave. The party 
then dispersed in various directions, and after 
a search of thirteen hours, Capt. Gray was 
found at a distance of three and a half miles 
from the mouth. He was completely exhaust- 
ed, having torn the flesh from his knees and 
fingers in vain efforts to extricate himself. He 
had passed forty-three hours in the cave. 
——~— 


JUMP IN. 


So said a good-natured gentleman riding 
alone in his chaise, as he overtook a young 
man on foot, several years ago. The youngster 
jumped in and was much obliged. Since that 
time he has often thought of the very timely 
and acceptable invitation then extended to him ; 
and now, when he himself overtakes a lone 
traveller, wayworn and weary, he pays the old 
debt, by repeating the invitation—‘ jump in,’ 
A small matter, surely, to help a stranger a 
mile or two on his way; yet it is one of those 
little things which go toward making up the 
sum of human beneficence, and which pays the 
doer a large interest on the amount invested. 
—_—_—@—— 


THE SPIDER’S THREAD. 


The body of every spider contains four little 
masses pierced with a multitude of impercepti- 
ble holes, each hole permitting the passage of 
a single thread, all the threads to the amount 
of a thousand, join together, when they come 
out, and make the single thread with which 
the spider spins its web, so that what we call 
the spider’s thread consists of more than four 
thousand united. Lewenhock by means of 
microscopes, observed spiders no bigger than 
a grain of sand, who spun threads so fine that 
it took four thousand of them to equal in mag- 
nitude a single hair. 

ee 


DEATH FROM THE BITE OF A CAT. 


A London paper says that in North Durham, 
in November last, a young boy by the name of 
Hunter, saw acat running wildly through a 
path in his father’s garden. Thinking she 
was chased by dogs he caught her in bis arms, 
whereupon the infuriated animal seized him so 
fiercely and tenaciously by the hand, that his 
father was obliged to choke the creature from 
her hold. The muscle of the child’s hand was 
somewhat lacerated, but the wound began to 
heal, and the boy continued to enjoy his usual 
health and spirits for a period of two months, 
when he was suddenly taken ill, and after two 
days of much suffering, died, as his physicians 
alleged, of hydrophobia. 

en 


DON'T GIVE, BUT PRAY. 


In a missionary concert of prayer, in the 
State of Maine, one of the fathers in the con- 
gregation, who happened to be rather hard of 
hearing, was asked to lead the hearts of his 
brethren in prayer. Some one observed the 
old gentleman putting his hand into his pocket, 
and shouted in his ear, ‘ Not give, father Se- 
well, not give, but pray.’ ‘Ay, ay,’ he res- 
ponds, ‘ but I must give first, then pray.’ 

—p— 


SCRAPS. 

It is better to throw a guard about the ba- 
by’s cradle, than to sing a psalm at a bad man’s 
death bed ; better to have a care while the bud 
is bursting to the sun, than when the heat has 
scorched the heart of the unguarded blossom. 


A King is in the market, ladies. We learn 
that the young King of Portugal is to be sent 
to travel for some months, in order to give him 
an opportunity of consulting his own taste in 
the choice of a future wife, by taking a survey 
of all the marriageable princesses to be dispos- 
ed of. 

Dr. Franklin, in speaking of education says: 
—‘ If a man empties his purse into his head, 
no one can take it from him.’ 

*T bless God,’ said Dr. Watts, ‘that I can 
lie down with comfort at night, not being anx- 
ious whether I awake in this world or another.’ 








Diep, in East Taunton, March 17, Willis 
Atwater, youngest child of Rev. Nathaniel and 
Martha P. Richardson, aged 1 year and 7 











‘I have them of different sizes, sir. Suppose 
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months. “ Ofsuch is the kingdom of heaven.” 


REMEMBER THY CREATOR. 


Remember thy Creator, 
The God who rules above ; 
He calls to you in mercy, 
He speaks to you in love; 
He bids you Him remember, 
Now, in the days of youth, 
His voice how kind, how tender? 
His words are words of truth. 


Far on in life before you, 

He sees dark clouds appear, 
He tells you too, of evil days, 

Though now they.scem not near, 
When every earthly pleasure 

Shall lose its power to please, 
And vain were all earth’s treasure 

To purchase health or ease. 
Now life is young within you, 

And all seems bright and fair, 
Now earthly joys allure you 

To seek for pleasure here ; 4 
Hear him who speaks from heaven 

And says, “* Remember me,” 
Then when the days of evil come 

He will remember thee.—|S. S. Journal, 













THE BEE AND THE CRICKET. 


BY GEORGE KENT. 










A Bee one day, in arbor lay, 
Or rather was fond of humming ; 
Busy and blithe, taking his tithe 
Of “anise, mint, and cummin.” 








A Cricket near was in high cheer, 
Chirping in lively ditty ; 

The work as drudge he thought “all fudge” 
For toil he felt no pity. 










*T was summer time, each in his prime, 
One bent on mirth and pleasure; 
















Wise to provide, the other plied bi 
His task, for winter’s treasure. Te! 
The summer’s day has passed away, rs . 
And autumn brought “ Jack Frost ;” S18 
Each in his turn began to learn sel 
Of time to count the cost. do 
The Bee could show of cells a row : m 
Of well-filled sweetest honey ; ms 
The Cricket’s song had brought along oth 
No food “ for love or money.” san 






The winter came—for very shame, 
The Cricket was found dodging 

In any nook where he could look 
For miserable lodging. 


The Bee was hived, and joyous thrived, 
In comfortable quarter ; 
Among his friends his winter spends 












































































In pleasure, as he ought to. V 
Now which, think you, on sober view, R 
The wisest part has acted ? 
If you have doubt, don’t find it out r 
As Cricket poor in fact did. 
[Little Pilgrim. 
ee I 
THE FARMER'S DAUGHTER. a 
She may not in the mazy dance, Na 
With jewell’d maidens vie ; pe 
She may not smile on courtly swain . 
With soft bewitching eye ; the 
She cannot boast a form and mein ble 
That lavish wealth has bought her ; ala 
But ah! she has much fairer charms, has 
The farmer’s peerless daughter! sen 
The rose and lilly on her cheek con 
Together love to dwell ; pas 
Her laughing blue eyes wreathe around the 
The heart a witching spel} ; cre 
Her smile is bright as morning glow ve 
Upon the dewy plain; : | 
And listening to her voice we dream apes 
That spring has come again. 
The timid form is not more wild, ab 
Nor yet more gay and free, -_ 
The lily’s cup is not more pure ’ fath 
Tn all its purity ; In 
Of all the wild flowers in the wood, poo 
: Or by the crystal water, be 3 
There’s none more pure or fair than she, J him 
The farmer’s peerless daughter. thar 
The haughty belle whom all adore, Upo 
On downy pillow lies, hea 
While forth upon the dewy lawn joy 
The merry maiden hies ; our 
And with the lark’s uprising song, ian 
Her own clear voice is heard ; ou 
Ye may not tell which sweetest sings, A 
The maiden or the bird. net 
Then tell me not of jewelled fair; pox 
The brightest jewel yet mo} 
Is the true heart where virtue dwells and 
And innocence is set! ore 
The glow of health upon her cheek, viet 
The grace no rule hath taught her, bei 
The fairest wreath that beauty twines F 
Is forthe farmer’s daughter. in 
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